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The development of psychological profiling is examined from its use during World War II to its 
use today in criminal investigation. This historical analysis includes Dr. James Brussels’s work 
on the Mad Bomber and the “Boston Strangler” cases and then highlights three important dates 
in the development of psychological profiling:1972, 1985, and 1994. This first date is when the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation began its pioneer development in psychological profiling. The 
second (1985) was psychologist Dr. David Canter’s assistance to local police in England in the 
“Railway Rapist” case. And the third was the establishment of the first academic graduate degree 
program in investigative psychology by Dr. Canter at the University of Liverpool. Current 
profiling efforts include a discussion of the assumptions and goals of profiling and how the 
process of profiling is completed. Various critiques and evaluations of profiling are summarized. 
The future of profiling discusses issues of profiler licensing, standardizing the process, public 
versus private profilers, and profiling as an art or a science. New profiling techniques such as 
greater use of the computer in the profiling process and the decoding of narrative documents are 
included. 


It is seldom that any man, unless he is very full-blooded, breaks out in this way 

through emotion, so I hazarded the opinion that the criminal was probably a 
robust and ruddy-faced man. Events proved that I had judged correctly. 

—Sherlock Holmes, congratulating himself 

on the accuracy of his psychological 

profile in A Study of Scarlet by 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (1887) 


he terms psychological profiling, offender profiling, criminal profiling, 
or criminal personality profiling have become almost household words 


when the public hears about serial killers or unsolved murders in the mass 
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media or in works of fiction. Unfortunately, most of the public associates 
these terms with the blond psychic profiler seen on The Profiler on Saturday 
night television or the abilities of Frank Black seen on Millennium on Friday 
night television. Of course, there was Hannibal Lecter and Agent Starling 
working together on a profile of a serial killer in the film The Silence of the 
Lambs. All of these popular portrayals of profiling are inaccurate, and they 
are beginning to construct icons in our popular culture who promote the myth 
that profiling is a magical skill, frequently encompassing precognitive psy- 
chic ability. Fiction blurs with reality for the general public who expect pro- 
filing to be the answer to solving murders, rapes, and other violent crimes. 

Geberth (1981) defines a psychological profile as “an educated attempt to 
provide investigative agencies with specific information as to the type of indi- 
vidual who committed a certain crime” (p. 46). Douglas, Ressler, Burgess 
and Hartman (1986) have defined profile analysis as the identification of the 
“major personality and behavioral characteristics of an individual based 
upon an analysis of the crimes he or she has committed” (p. 405). Copson 
(1995) argues that offender profiling should be defined as an approach to 
police investigations whereby an attempt is made to deduce a description of 
an unknown offender based on evaluating minute details of the crime scene, 
the victim, and other available evidence. Jackson and Bekerian (1997), in one 
of only two books dedicated to offender profiling, state that, “A profile is 
based on the premise that the proper identification of crime scene evidence 
can indicate the personality type of the individual(s) who committed the 
offense” (p. 3). They state that profilers [can] assist in investigations of vio- 
lent sexual crime by addressing three questions: 


1. What happened at the crime scene? 
2. What type of person is most likely to have done this? 
3. What are the most likely personality characteristics of such an individual? (p. 3) 


Psychological profiling is an attempt to provide investigators with more 
information on the offender who is yet to be identified. Psychological profil- 
ing is currently also referred to as investigative profiling. The purpose of pro- 
filing is to develop a behavioral composite, combining sociological and psy- 
chological assessments of the offender. Profiling is generally based on the 
premise that an accurate analysis and interpretation of the crime scene and 
other locations related to the crime can indicate the type of person who com- 
mitted the crime. Because certain personality types exhibit similar behav- 
ioral patterns (in other words, behavior that becomes routine), knowledge and 
an understanding of the patterns can lead investigators to potential suspects. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


To get a better understanding of the concept of profiling, its utility in a 
criminal investigation, as well as its future potential as an investigative tool, 
an understanding of the origins of psychological profiling is necessary. Pro- 
filing may have originated in fiction rather than fact; it may have begun in 
Edgar Allen Poe’s creative mind as a tool for amateur detective C. August 
Dupin in his 1841 classic The Murders of the Rue Morgue. Profiling can also 
be seen in the fictional exploits of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes. 

The first recorded use of a psychological profile occurred when Dr. W. C. 
Langer, a psychiatrist, was commissioned by the Office of Strategic Services 
to provide a profile of Adolph Hitler. Gathering all the information he could 
about Hitler, Langer offered a psychodynamic personality profile of the man, 
focusing on decisions that Hitler might make given certain scenarios. Lan- 
ger’s profile proved to be very accurate; it included Hitler’s suicide when 
Berlin was taken by the Allies. 

Following this use of profiling during World War IJ, profiling was next 
documented in 1957 when psychiatrist James Brussels was asked by the New 
York City Police Department to assist them in identifying the Mad Bomber, 
who was responsible for more than 30 bombings over a 15-year period. Brus- 
sels studied the crime scenes and analyzed the letters that the bomber had sent 
to the newspapers. Based upon this information, he told the police to “Look 
for a heavy man. Middle-aged. Foreign born. Roman Catholic. Single. Lives 
with a brother or a sister. When you find him, chances are he’Il be wearing a 
double-breasted suit. Buttoned” (Douglas, 1995, p. 34). The police, match- 
ing this profile with a list of disgruntled current or former employees of the 
city’s power company, identified and arrested the bomber. Prior to leaving his 
home for the police station, the bomber put on a double-breasted suit—but- 
toned. The only flaw in Brussels’s profile was that the bomber lived not with a 
brother or a sister but with two maiden sisters. 

Brussels explained his accuracy in this case by indicating that, normally, 
his function is to examine an individual and then try to make some reasonable 
predictions about how the person might act in a specific situation. In this case, 
Brussels stated he had reversed the process by trying to predict and describe 
an individual from the evidence of his actions. In 1964, Brussels used a simi- 
lar technique in providing a profile of the Boston Strangler for the Boston 
Police Department. Albert DeSalvo, the man eventually identified as the 
strangler, fits Dr. Brussels’s profile. Dr. Brussels’s technique of interpreting 
the bizarre behavior of these killers and then translating this psychiatric 
knowledge into investigative realities had proven to be a very effective tactic 
in assisting law enforcement with these cases. 
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In 1976 and 1977, the Son of Sam terrorized New York city by shooting 
young couples as they sat parked in their cars at various locations throughout 
the city. In addition to the forensic experts who were asked to assist in provid- 
ing a profile of this killer, Dr. Murray Miron of Syracuse University was 
asked to provide a psycholinguistic analysis of the notes sent by the Son of 
Sam to local newspapers. When David Berkowitz, the Son of Sam, was 
finally arrested, Miron’s profile turned out to closely fit him (Geberth, 1996). 

There have been three important dates in the development of profiling fol- 
lowing the efforts of Dr. Brussel and a few other social scientists. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) became involved in psychological profiling in 
about 1972. Second, Dr. David Canter, a psychologist at Surrey University in 
England, was asked in 1985 to assist the Surrey Police, the London Metro- 
politan Police, and the Hertfordshire Police in the investigation of a series of 
30 rapes and 2 murders. Third, Dr. Canter established the first academic 
graduate degree in investigative psychology at the University of Liverpool in 
1994. 

Howard Teten, an instructor at the FBI Academy, was teaching applied 
criminology when he began developing profiles for officers in his class who 
had unsolved cases in their jurisdictions. The bureau began to formally 
develop profiles shortly thereafter. Ressler, Burgess, & Douglas (1984) state 
that, ‘““The FBI agents at the Behavioral Science Unit have been profiling 
murderers for approximately twelve years.” However, it was not until 1978 
that the FBI established a formal Psychological Profiling Program within its 
Behavioral Science Unit at the FBI Academy in Quantico, Virginia (Geberth, 
1996). In 1982, the FBI Behavioral Science Unit received a grant from the 
National Institute of Justice, Department of Justice, to expand their profiling 
capabilities by building a file of taped interviews with convicted murderers 
(Porter, 1983, Ressler et al., 1984). As a result of this grant, the agents were 
able to interview 36 convicted sexual murderers representing solo, serial, and 
mass murderers. It should be noted here that a number of authors and 
researchers have characterized these 36 murderers as all being serial murder- 
ers, which was not the case. 

In 1983, Sam Houston State University received a planning grant from the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and the National Insti- 
tute of Justice, Department of Justice, for a National Missing/Abducted Chil- 
dren and Serial Murder Tracking and Prevention Program. Activities of this 
planning grant included task force and workshop activities to plan, develop, 
and implement a National Center for the Analysis of Violent Crime (Egger, 
1998). A preliminary model of this center was to include training, research 
and development, criminal personality profiling, and the Violent Criminal 
Apprehension Program. Following three workshops conducted by the uni- 
versity, a specific plan was initiated within the Department of Justice to fund 
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this national center at the FBI Academy in Quantico, Virginia within the 
Behavioral Science Unit. In 1984, the FBI received $3.3 million to support 
the organizational development of the center for 24 months. Under the agreed 
funding arrangement, the project stipulated, in part, to include for four major 
organizational components, research, training, investigative support (profil- 
ing), and information assistance (Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention [OJJDP] Interagency Agreement, December 19, 1983). In 1995, 
an additional unit, known as the Child Abduction and Serial Killer Unit 
(CASKU), was added to the center. The mission of CASKU is to assist law 
enforcement agencies in cases in which a child’s safety is believed to be at 
risk. It is also responsible for responding to serial murder or mass murder 
cases when local police agencies request the center’s assistance. 

Following the FBI’s pioneering efforts in the 1970s and 1980s, the agency 
has consistently maintained a very visible role through the mass media as 
criminal profilers who assist local police in catching serial killers. The agen- 
cy’s efforts continue to rely on its original 36 interviews referred to earlier, 
coupled with the experience of the FBI profilers. This research resulted in 
classification of offenders according to whether they are organized or disor- 
ganized. The organized offenders plan their crimes, display behavioral con- 
trol at the scene of the crime, leave few or no clues, and select or target strang- 
ers. The disorganized offenders do not plan their crimes, and their crime 
scenes show evidence of haphazard behavior. | 

The second important development in the history of offender profiling 
occurred in the 1985 when David Canter, a psychologist at the University of 
Surrey in England, was approached by Detective Vince McFadden, head of 
the Surrey Police Criminal Investigation Division. McFadden requested Can- 
ter’s assistance in a major inquiry of 2 murders and at least 30 rapes under 
investigation by the New Scotland Yard, the British Transport Police, and the 
Constabularies of Surrey and Hertfordshire. Canter agreed to help and was 
assigned a detective from the London Metropolitan Police and Surrey Con- 
stabulary to assist him. Canter developed a profile of the unidentified 
murderer-rapist who would be dubbed the Railway Rapist by the press. Can- 
ter’s profile was remarkably accurate, and it proved very useful in the appre- 
hension of the murderer-rapist John Duffy. 

The development of the Railway Rapist profile was followed by 9 years of 
research, during which major theoretical concepts or theories were devel- 
oped to bolster and strengthen the investigative psychological approach to 
offender profiling. In effect, during this time, Canter was developing empiri- 
cal data from which to generalize. Canter’s research focused on the search for 
feasible psychological principles that could be used to generate profiles to 
assist criminal investigations. This research was broken down into five basic 
aspects of the criminal transaction between offender and victim. These 
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aspects are interpersonal coherence, significance of time and place, criminal 
characteristics, criminal behavior, and forensic awareness. 

Interpersonal coherence addresses whether variations in criminal activity 
relate to variations in the ways that the offender deals with other people in 
noncriminal situations. Focusing on this aspect of the transaction highlights 
the selection of victims and the implied relationship of victim to offender. A 
coherence of behavior within a subgroup provides a series of assumptions for 
the investigator to test. The location and time of the criminal act may inform 
investigators about the way in which the offender conceptualizes temporal 
and spatial relationships. It may provide valuable information on the con- 
straints of the offender’s mobility. Addressing the characteristics of the 
criminal allows researchers to determine whether the nature of the crime and 
the way it is committed can lead to aclassification of criminal characteristics. 
This may lead to common characteristics of a subgroup of offenders and pro- 
vide some guidance for the direction of the investigation. The development of 
a person’s criminal behavior may allow the police to backtrack the probable 
career of the unidentified offender and narrow the possibilities. Forensic 
awareness, a term coined by Rupert Heritage during his work with Canter, is 
displayed by the offender who attempts to mask or hide physical evidence of 
the crime from the police. It implies that the offender probably has had earlier 
contact with the police and has learned some of the techniques and proce- 
dures of criminalistics. This awareness should lead investigators to suspect 
that the offender has a criminal record. 

Canter’s research into the development of more accurate investigative 
profiles meant interpreting the “criminal’s shadow” (see Canter, 1994). This 
shadow, or story of the criminal, which Canter refers to as the inner narrative, 
evolves from a series of cryptic signals given in the actions of the offender. 
These signals are as follows: 


The personal world that the offender inhabits 

The degree of care that the offender takes in avoiding capture 

The degree of experience that the offender shows in the crime 

The unusual aspects of the criminal act, which may reflect the type of person 
who may be recognized 

© The habits of the offender, which may carry over into his daily life (adapted 
from Canter, as cited in Egger, 1998, p. 222) 


During the period following the Duffy case, Dr. Canter tutored a small 
number of police officers who continued to refine and develop the application 
of Canter’s theories and principles to serial crime in the United Kingdom. 
While at Surrey, Canter offered two conferences for police officers and aca- 
demics from around the world to share their research on offender profiling. 
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Shortly after the second conference, Canter and his colleagues moved to the 
University of Liverpool for the purposes of establishing graduate courses in 
investigative psychology. It was then, in 1994, that Canter and his faculty 
began offering master’s and doctoral degrees in investigative psychology. 
The course very quickly became popular for police officers who wished to 
develop profiling skills, and whose agency was willing to send them and pay 
their tuition and salaries while they were in school. In addition, the more 
intelligent undergraduate students were screened for admission into the pro- 
gram due to the popularity of offender profiling and Dr. Canter’s reputation in 
helping to solve the Duffy case. 

Two other developments deserve mention in the history of offender profil- 
ing. The first development was the efforts of Dr. Milton Newton in the late 
1980s, and the second was the research and dissertation of D. Kim Rossm o in 
1995. In 1985, Dr. Milton Newton presented a preliminary analysis of his 
research entitled “Geoforensic Identification of Localized Serial Crime.” In 
this research, Dr. Milton used geographic principles to determine the home or 
point of operation of a serial offender. This research was followed in 1987 by 
Newton’s final and unpublished paper entitled “Geoforensic Analysis of 
Localized Serial Murder: The Hillside Stranglers Located” (Newton & New- 
ton, 1987). In this work, Newton and his coauthor, E. Swoope, developed a 
method, through post hoc analysis, using a geographic procedure that 
includes locations of fatal encounters and body dumps; this method resulted 
in a near geographic hit on Angelo Buono’s home, where many of the murder 
had actually taken place. 

Newton’s research, along with a military intelligence interrogation tech- 
nique called map tracking and the criminal geography research of Bran- 
tigham and Brantigham (1978), became building blocks for the development 
of a supplemental tool to offender profiling; this is referred to as geographic 
profiling. Geographic profiling was invented by D. Kim Rossmo. Crime geo- 
graphic targeting analysis (a more accurate label for this investigative tool) 
attempts to calculate the most likely residence of a serial criminal based on 
the geography of his or her crimes, including distance to crime research, 
demographical analysis, centrographic analysis, point pattern analysis, 
point spread analysis, crime site residual, spatial-temporal ordering, and 
directional analysis (Rossmo, 1995). This form of analysis requires a special 
software mapping program that can be run on a personal computer. At the 
very least, this profiling strategy can assist investigators in focusing their 
resources on specific geographic areas and narrow the alternative scenarios 
to explore. 
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CURRENT PROFILING EFFORTS 


The process of profiling has been described in a number of ways. Holmes 
and Holmes (1998) define profiling by stating the assumptions and goals of 
profiling. They identify the four following assumptions made in the profiling 
process: 


1. The crime scene reflects the personality of the offender. Thus, the assessment 
of the crime scene should aid police in determining the personality of the 
offender and narrowing the scope of the investigation. 

2. The method of operation (MO) remains similar. The crime scene reflects a per- 
sonality with pathology. To understand the crime, one needs to understand the 
criminal first. The MO—how the crime was committed—will certainly tell us 
facts about the offender and about the possibility of the crimes being related 
and committed by the same person. 

3. The signature will remain the same. The signature is the unique manner in 
which the offender kills, the words that a rapist uses, how the crime scene is 
left, or some other indicator. (Regarding the second and third assumption, Hol- 
mes and Holmes differentiate the two by describing MO as a more general 
description of the crime, whereas the signature is the unique manner in which 
the offender commits his or her crime.) 

4. The offender’s personality will not change. Because most personality experts 
maintain that an individual’s personality is set by the time he or she reaches 
teenage years, Holmes and Holmes argue that this is no different for the crimi- 
nal offender. 


In addition to assumptions made in the profiling process, Holmes and Hol- 
mes identify four goals of the profiling effort. 


Narrow the scope of the investigation. Holmes and Holmes argue that 
even the most general of profiles can be of assistance to investigators, 
because if certain categories of suspects can be eliminated, such as women, 
males who are not White, or males who are divorced, the viable list of sus- 
pects will have been reduced by more than 50%. Another way of viewing this 
goal is to understand that the profiler is trying to give as specific a profile as 
possible in order for investigators to narrow their list of suspects to a manage- 
able number of people. 


Social and psychological assessments. A profile should contain basic 
information on social and psychological core variables of the offender’s per- 
sonality, including race, sex, social class, education, residence, marital 
status, type of vehicle, and other items included in the recommended inter- 
viewing strategy. 
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Psychological evaluation of belongings. When a suspect has been identi- 
fied, the profiler should give the investigators information regarding what 
kind of physical or collateral evidence the offender may have in his or her 
possession. If certain evidence is found in the suspect’s possession, the pro- 
filer should give recommendations for further investigative tactics. 


Interviewing suggestions and strategies. The type of interview or interro- 
gation given to a viable suspect is frequently a crucial decision made in the 
investigation of the case. Here, the profiler can suggest the body language to 
use or avoid, certain words to be used or avoided, and conditions that will 
draw the most information from the suspect. For instance, the author spent 
over 40 hours with serial killer Henry Lee Lucas, and prior to the first inter- 
view with Lucas, the author was warned not to use any form of profanity at 
all. Other interviewers of Lucas who did not heed this advice did not receive 
any assistance from Lucas (adapted from Holmes and Holmes, 1998, 
pp. 182-184). 

McCann (1992) provides a briefer definition of profiling. “Criminal per- 
sonality profiling is the process of analyzing various aspects of violent crime 
to derive a set of hypotheses about the characteristics of an unknown assail- 
ant. The ultimate goal of profiling is to assist in the successful apprehension 
and conviction of the perpetrator” (p. 475). 

Wilson, Lincoln, and Kocsis (1997) delineate profiling into the three fol- 
lowing types: diagnostic evaluations, crime scene analysis, and investigative 
psychology. Diagnostic evaluations are generally referred to today as crimi- 
nal personality profiling and are done by psychiatrists or psychologists. 
These are professionals who have very little experience or knowledge of law 
enforcement or investigation. Their evaluations are generally based on their 
clinical practice, and drawn from their knowledge of personality theories and 
various psychological disorders as defined 1n the Diagnostic Statistical Man- 
ual. Profiles are constructed by diagnosing the probable psychopathology or 
personality type likely to have committed the crimes in question. The earliest 
recorded profiles of this type would include the Langer and Brussel profiles, 
as well as the profile of Jack the Ripper (Rumbelow, 1988). This approach, 
according to Wilson, Lincoln, and Kocsis, is individualist in nature and thus 
prevents adequate comparative assessment of validity and utility with the 
other types of profiling. 

The second type of profiling, crime scene analysis, is a utilitarian approach 
developed by the FBI. It involves studying crime scenes and interviewing 
incarcerated offenders to develop typologies for certain offender categories. 
From recognizable patterns, baseline data of offender characteristics, and 
crime scene indicators, the FBI was able to create offender templates of disor- 
ganized asocial and organized nonsocial offenders. The disorganized type 
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was frenzied and bizarre in the commission of crimes and possibly suffers 
from psychosis. The organized type tends to be methodical and cunning, with 
little regard for social welfare, and this type often displays self-centered atti- 
tudes or takes an immoral worldview. Recent research, such as Kocsis, Irwin, 
and Hayes (1997), found that these behavior syndromes might be better 
viewed on a continuum, with prototypes at either extreme. | 

This process of criminal personality profiling (or crime scene analysis) 
evolved into the following seven-step process: 


Evaluation of the criminal act itself 

Comprehensive evaluation of the specifics of the crime scene or scenes 
Comprehensive evaluation of the victim or victims 

Evaluation of preliminary police reports 

Evaluation of the medical examiner’s autopsy protocol 

Development of a profile with critical offender characteristics 

Investigative suggestions predicated on the construction of the profile (Doug- 
las, 1997) 


SIO Nt ae 


Most American writers and researchers are referring to the crime scene 
analysis model when they refer to offender profiling. Geberth (1996) identi- 
fies 22 possible factors from age to motive that can be determined from a 
criminal personality profile. Geberth also identifies the following six items 
necessary to creating a profile: 


Crime scene photos 

Information on the neighborhood or area 

Medical examiner’s report 

Map of victim’s travels prior to death 

Complete investigative report 

Background of the victim (adapted from Geberth, 1996, p. 720-721) 


oe 


Wilson, Lincoln, and Kocsis (1997) cite three criticisms of crime scene 
analysis. First, the approach has no theoretical basis, and it simply reduces 
human behavior to a few observable parameters. Second, various descriptors 
used in the FBI’s classification manual are not weighted and prioritized. 
Third, the information used in the development of this type of analysis 
is drawn exclusively from the United States, and it does not differen- 
tiate between urban and rural areas of the country. Notwithstanding these 
criticisms, the FBI model of profiling has been implemented, to one degree or 
another, by governmental entities in Canada, Australia, and the United 
Kingdom. 

John Liebert, a Bellevue, Washington psychiatrist and a consultant to Seat- 
tle’s Green River Task Force, is distrustful of psychological profiles put 
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together by police agencies and the FBI. He states, “I think the state of the art 
[profiling] leaves a lot to be desired” (McCarthy, 1984, p. 1). Liebert urges 
police agencies involved in a serial murder investigation to utilize the serv- 
ices of a psychiatrist. He warns that “superficial behavioral scientific profil- 
ing that rigidly reduces serial murder to a few observable parameters can lead 
an investigation astray” (Lieber, 1985, p. 199). 

Holmes and DeBurger (1988) warn against the trend of U.S. law enforce- 
ment agencies contacting federal agencies to assist them in profiles. They 
argue that because federal agencies have little experience in murder cases, it 
would be far better for local agencies to train their homicide investigators in 
the recognition of psychological motives and other characteristics of the 
unknown killer that can be inferred from the crime scene rather than using a 

specialist. 
Levin and Fox (1985) characterize psychological profiles as vague and 
general, and thus useless in identifying the killer. They further argue that a 
profile should be used as a tool to focus on a range of suspects rather than 
point precisely to a particular suspect. 

The FBI themselves urge caution in perceiving profiling as an automatic 
solution to a difficult case. Hazelwood, Ressler, Depue, & Douglas (1987) 
state that “Profiles have led directly to the solution of a case, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule, and to expect this will lead to failure in most 
cases. Rather, a profile will provide assistance to the investigator by focusing 
the investigation towards suspect possessing the characteristics described” 
(p. 147). 

Notwithstanding the detractors and critics of offender profiling or crime 
scene analysis, most homicide investigators appear to be convinced of the 
potential value of the profile. Crime scene analysis has also received support 
from the psychiatric community. Dr. Park Dietz, a noted forensic psychiatrist 
and professor of law and behavioral science and psychiatry at the University 
of Virginia, argues that the FBI profiles have no peers. Dietz has stated, “I 
think I know as much about criminal behavior as any mental-health profes- 
sional and I don’t know as much as the bureau’s profilers do” (Michaud, 
1989, p. 42). 

The third type of profiling, investigative psychology, does not use practical 
police experience or interview data with a range of offenders, but it uses tech- 
niques of social psychology, criminology, and forensic psychiatry. This pro- 
filing technique, developed by David Canter and Rupert Heritage at the Uni- 
versity of Surrey, continually builds an empirical base from which to operate. 
This is different from the FBI’s approach, which uses intuition and experi- 
ence. In addition, investigative psychology relies more heavily upon victim 
information. Canter’s research, the result of over 9 years of investigative pro- 
filing experience and data collecting, is based on two prominent concepts, the 
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five-factor model and the circle theory, according to Wilson et al. (1997). The 
five-factor model reflects the five basic aspects of criminal transaction that 
were referred to earlier. These five aspects are interpersonal coherence, sig- 
nificance of time and place, criminal characteristics, criminal career, and 
forensic awareness. For example, offense variables from victim statements in 
sexual assault cases can be grouped around these five factors in a two- 
dimensional representation. It is from such a representation that predictions 
can be made about the offender. The circle theory, developed by Canter, 
allows for the prediction of an offender’s residence, based on the spatial dis- 
tribution of serial offenses. Two hypothetical models have been identified by 
Canter, the marauder model and the commuter model. Canter’s study of 45 
rapists revealed 39 who demonstrated the marauder model for an 87% accu- 
racy rate. Some subsequent support for the marauder predictive model in rape 
cases was found in Australia, although it was found to be 16% less accurate 
(Kocsis & Irwin, 1997). 

Overall, Wilson, Lincoln and Kocsis (1997) list three general conclusions 
to their critique and overview of criminal personality profiling. First, they 
state that profiling is reductive rather than productive. By this statement, they 
are referring to the fact that a profile can narrow the field of suspects, but it is 
not capable of specifically identifying one suspect. Second, they found that 
profiles could provide a wealth of data, but they may be incorrect in identify- 
ing key characteristics. In this case, they warn that this characteristic of pro- 
filing relies too heavily on data from convicted felons rather than those who 
are never caught. 

Jackson and Bekerian (1997) view the current status of profiling as reflect- 
ing two methodological frameworks for analyzing behavior. One framework 
incorporates concepts and techniques of experimental psychology, such as 
hypothesis testing or statistical analysis of findings, and it is generally 
referred to as the scientific approach. Examples of this framework would 
include research on rape (Davies & Dale, 1995, 1996), evaluation of statisti- 
cal modeling (Aitken, Connolly, Gammerman, Zhang, & Oldfield, 1995), 
prediction of offender profiles from victim and witness descriptions (Far- 
rington & Lambert, as cited in Jackson & Bekerian, 1997), and discussion of 
life narratives (Canter, 1994). The second methodological framework relies 
on the concepts of clinical psychology and forensic psychiatry. In this frame- 
work, the profiler is making inferences about the unconscious psychological 
processes of the offender. Here, “Conclusions about the relationship of per- 
sonality and behavior are drawn from multiple observations of single cases, 
rather than from population statistics that generalize across multiple cases” 
(Jackson & Bekerian, 1997). The primary example of this framework, aside 
from private psychological or psychiatric consultants, would be the FBI pro- 
filing approach described earlier. 
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The current ascendancy of profiling as a viable investigative tool is due, in 
large part, to exposure in the popular media and the over-sensationalism of its 
effectiveness rather than through positive empirical results (Davies, 1994; 
Wilson, Lincoln, & Kocsis, 1997). One of the first thing journalists ask about 
is whether a profile has been done. In many fictional mysteries, adventure- 
thrillers, or police procedurals, when a serial murder is suspected, the author 
had better have a profiler somewhere in the first 70 pages of the novel (Egger, 
1998). For instance, the myth and infallibility of the psychological profile has 
most certainly been promoted by adaptation of the book, The Silence of the 
Lambs (Harris, 1988), into a very successful film starring Anthony Hopkins 
and Jodie Foster. Journalists, whether they are employed by newspapers or by 
television stations, seem to be infatuated with the term profile. To them, this 
term belongs in any report of crime in which the criminal has yet to be 
arrested. A profile is a summary of the offender for the public. The basic 
problem with this simplistic approach by the mass media is that there are no 
simple answers and that even complicated answers frequently provide only 
half answers. Another way of putting it is, sexy sound-bites do not a profile 
make! 

A number of critics of profiling have voiced their concern over the lack of 
an overall evaluation of offender profiling. However, these critics do not indi- 
cate what standards profiling is being measured against. If we are assessing 
the effectiveness of profiling as a tool of criminal investigation rather than as 
a solution to a specific crime, the finding are very positive (Jackson, Van 
Hoppen, & Hebrink, 1993; Pinizzotto, 1984). If, on the other hand, we are 
measuring the extent to which profiling solves crimes, we can only point to 
anecdotal evidence provided by law enforcement agencies. Pinizzotto’s 
study of the FBI’s profiling techniques found that in 192 requests for offender 
profiles, 46% were deemed to be of benefit in the investigation but only 17% 
were of assistance in the actual identification of the suspect. This study also 
revealed that 77% of the respondents claimed that the profiles did give a 
clearer focus for their investigation process, bolstering the argument that pro- 
filing should be considered a tool of the investigator rather than a crime- 
solving technique. Jackson’s study in the Netherlands also found that profiles 
are of benefit to police investigators. Over 97% reported that the profiles pro- 
vided by the police intelligence service were useful, although these profiles 
did not provide actual resolution of the crimes profiled. In a subsequent 
evaluation, Pinizzotto and Finkel (1990) compared profiles for homicide and 
sexual assault cases by professional profilers, detectives, psychologists, and 
university students. No significant differences were found for the homicide 
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cases, but the profilers were superior to the other groups in developing an 
accurate profile in the sexual assault cases. 

McCann (1992) argues that three factors interfere with any adequate 
empirical evaluation of the success or failure of profiling techniques. First, 
mental health professionals often scrutinize their efforts with careful empiri- 
cal observations, whereas police professionals use deductive reasoning and 
street experience to guide their investigations. Second, mental health profes- 
sionals try to hold themselves to carefully designed research, whereas the 
police require efficient and rapid results. Third, the crimes that profiling is 
ideally suited for involve bizarre and serial behavior that frequently spans a 
large geographic area. This type of crime results in the lack of data coordina- 
tion, because the crimes are scattered over time and distance; inconsistent 
classification; small samples; and difficulties in managing large amounts of 
data generated for each case. 

In discussing diagnostic evaluations, crime scene analysis, and investiga- 
tive psychology (or the three different approaches to profiling, according to 
Wilson, Lincoln, & Kocsis, 1997), it would appear that profiling, due to its 
popularity, has some validity. This is evident from the fact that, in addition to 
the FBI, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Association of Chief Police 
Officers in the United Kingdom, and the Australian Bureau of Criminal Intel- 
ligence have concluded that “profiling is useful for crimes where there is 
some evidence of psychopathology in the offenders, such as lust killing or 
those where extensive mutilation is present.” 

Others have been more specific as to when an offender profile is useful. 
Geberth (1996) observes that profiling is “productive in crimes in which an 
unknown subject has demonstrated some form of psychopathology in his 
crime, for example: sadistic torture in sexual assault, evisceration, postmor- 
tem slashing and cutting, motiveless fire-setting, lust and mutilation murders, 
ritualistic crimes, and rapes” (p. 711). Holmes and Holmes (1998) provide a 
somewhat different list of crimes suitable for profiling. 


Sadistic torture in sexual assaults 
Evisceration 

Postmortem slashing and cutting 
Motiveless fire setting 

Lust and mutilation murder 
Rape 

Arson 

Bank robbery 

Sadistic and ritualistic crime 
Pedophilia (pp. 181-182) 
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THE FUTURE OF PROFILING 


It is not unreasonable to predict that profilers will be licensed in the not- 
too-distant future, say 15 to 20 years from now. This, of course, will have to 
be preceded by a standardization of the process. Although a standardized 
training curriculum may not be implemented, surely a combination of educa- 
tion, training, and experience will be required in order to be licensed as a pro- 
filer. A licensing program, accreditation process, or registration of experi- 
enced certified profilers may be entirely feasible. It should be noted that the 
Association of Chief Police Officers in the United Kingdom has, in a few 
cases, certified individual graduates of Canter’s program in investigative psy- 
chology as profilers. 

In order for there to be any substantial progress toward the licensing of pro- 
filers and the standardization of the process, it will be necessary for profiling 
to become much more of a science than an art. The truth of this becomes more 
apparent as profiling experts become more common at criminal and civil tri- 
als. Since Daubert v. Merrel Dow Pharmaceuticals in 1993, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that the Frye ruling of 1923 was no longer law in the area 
of expert evidence, some legal scholars have begun to question the scientific 
nature of profiling and the nature of its acceptance in a courtroom. 

Falsifiability, known or potential error rate, and peer review appear to be 
three of the major points or tests of the Daubert decision (1993). Falsifiability 
refers to the question of hypothesis testing. In other words, testing a false 
hypothesis to determine whether statements of scientific explanation are 
capable of empirical testing. Error rates would refer to the percentage of error 
in the calculations or predictions of the science. Peer review is self- 
explanatory. The question is whether offender profiling stands up to any of 
the tests according to the Daubert decision. The issue appears to be further 
complicated in Daubert v. Merrel Dow Pharmaceuticals because it is the 
judge who must evaluate scientific evidence before it is presented to the jury. 
The Supreme Court provided the following guidance to trial judges: 
“Whether an expert is proposing to testify to scientific knowledge that will 
assist the trier of fact to understand or determine the fact at issue.” At the very 
least, the Daubert decision will require a great deal of clarification, as expert 
profilers are being used more and more by the bar in criminal as well as civil 
litigation. 

As with many processes, and as we move into the 21st century, the com- 
puter is playing a greater role. Attempts have been made to computerize the 
process of offender profiling in the last few years; however, few have been 
successful. It is not unreasonable to expect that these efforts will bear greater 
fruit in the near future. Possibly the program with the greatest success in com- 
puterizing the profiling process has been the Surrey Police Behavioral Sci- 
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ence Section’s development of the Behavioral Analysis Data Management 
Autoindexing Networking System (BADMAN). This systems application, 
although initially set up for sexual assaultive crimes, will deal with a full 
range of crimes when it becomes fully operational. BADMAN currently pro- 
vides decision support in four application areas. 


e The identification of possible suspects 
e Case linking by behavior 

e Preparation of similar fact evidence 

e Criminal profiling 


In addition to computerized profiling, social scientists are making prog- 
ress with forensic analysis of written documents. Hodges, Callahan, and 
Groesbeck are developing and experimenting with a concept that they refer to 
as “profile decoding.” Profile decoding is based on Dr. Robert Langs’ theory 
of the unconscious mind and the encoding of hidden communication. “Since 
the unconscious mind 1s always communicating at the same time the con- 
scious mind is, each sentence or story from a patient [suspect or unidentified 
author] has two messages—a conscious literal message and a deeper encoded 
unconscious message” (Hodges, Callahan, & Groesbeck, 1999a, p. 2). This 
work is currently being applied to the JonBenet Ramsey kidnapping note. 
With this written document, these researchers are attempting to seek the iden- 
tity and the motive of the author of the note by decoding and clarifying the 
hidden communication of the narrative of the note. This new profiling tech- 
nique has the potential to increase law enforcement’s forensic capabilities in 
dealing with ransom notes and other criminal writing. 

Another issue facing offender profiling in the future is the extent to which 
profilers come from the private sector or the public sector. Some would argue 
that this is not a valid issue of concern because competition should drive out 
less competent and unqualified profilers. Competition should win out in the 
long run and increase the quality of profiling; however, because profiling is a 
relatively new field, the extent to which quality will prevail is problematic. In 
the meantime, criminologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, criminal investi- 
gators, retired law enforcement officers, as well as psychics and charlatans 
will continue to call themselves profilers and offer their services to the law 
enforcement community. Caveat emptor! 

Some observers of profiling in the United States may argue that the art or 
science of profiling by the FBI, although significant and important, has not 
progressed or moved forward since its development of the asocial disorgan- 
ized and nonsocial organized types in the late 1970s. In order to address that 
issue, Cleary and Rettig (1994) have expanded this typology to four types: 
methodical extrovert, methodical introvert, chaotic extrovert, and chaotic 
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introvert. These typologies are then presented in two-dimensional space on a 
profiling matrix. To better explain their typologies, Cleary and Rettig show 
how known serial killers, Ted Bundy, Jerry Brudos, Edmund Kemper, Jeffery 
Dahmer, Henry Lee Lucas, and Albert DeSalvo fit within these matrix pro- 
files. Although interesting, this expanded typology has not been applied in a 
real profiling situation to ascertain its utility. 

In reviewing the expanding literature and research on offender profiling, it 
becomes readily apparent that policing is becoming a knowledge industry. In 
an age of information and services, in a postindustrial age, policing must 
gather all the information possible and shape it into knowledge in a timely 
and effective manner so that it may provide a high level of service to its con- 
stituents. The better the profile is, the better its forensic capability. 

Jackson and Bekerian (1997) argue that for profiling to reach its potential, 
two things must happen. First, profilers must better understand the require- 
ments and needs of police investigation, which means that the issues of valid- 
ity and reliability will have to be addressed in both scientific and investigative 
methodologies. Second, investigators must better understand the nature and 
use of profiles, requiring the investigator to have some understanding of the 
theory and research behind offender profiling techniques (pp. 6-7). Although 
these two requirements are indeed necessary, we should never lose sight of 
the profile’s utility to law enforcement. The behavioral sciences have indeed 
contributed greatly to offender profiling as a tool for law enforcement. Now 
that this tool is readily available or within easy reach of the police, it needs to 
be sharpened and honed through refinement of research techniques and the 
further development of theoretical constructs so that it can increase the effec- 
tiveness of criminal investigations. 

Psychological profiling is a relatively new tool in a criminal investigator’s 
arsenal. In some cases, this tool is poorly understood by criminal investiga- 
tors. Although not all investigators need to be trained profilers, a better under- 
standing of how profiling is accomplished and how it may aid an investiga- 
tion is recommended. Criminal investigators need to understand that, in some 
cases, a profile may reduce the universe of suspects to a much more manage- 
able number. Profiles do not have to solve crimes; however, if they are suc- 
cessful, they can make the investigator’s job easier. 
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